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Re 



bivouac, Edmond Rostand of elegant idiom a double entente, 
Paul Fort, the optimistic Prince of Poets, and the Comtesse 
de Noailles, each of divergent mental habits from his brother 
poets, are for once bound together in the accustomed yellow 
covers of French literature. Schools are forgotten, nation- 
alism has for the moment succeeded symbolism, and the 
patriot supplanted the paroxyste. 

Although Les Pontes de la Guerre is not of uniform lit- 
erary excellence, it waves its prosodic flag with such ardor 
for France that it is a vivid illustration of an English poet's 
definition of poetry as "the blossom of human passions, emo- 
tions, language." The book is important not as an anthology 
of great poetry, but as an anthology of great emotions. 

K. M. B. 

CORRESPONDENCE 



Extract from a letter'. 

Poetry must be as well written as prose. Its language 
must be a fine language, departing in no way from speech 
save by a heightened intensity (i. e., simplicity). There 
must be no book words, no periphrases, no inversions. It 
must be as simple as De Maupassant's best prose, and as hard 
as Stendhal's. 

There must be no interjections. No words flying off to 
nothing. Granted one can't get perfection every shot, this 
must be one's INTENTION. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Rhythm MUST have a meaning. It can't be merely a 
careless dash off, with no grip and no real hold to the words 
and sense, a tumty turn tumty turn turn ta. 

There must be no cliches, set phrases, stereotyped, jour- 
nalese. The only escape from such is by precision, a result 
of concentrated attention to what one is writing. The test 
of a writer is his ability for such concentration AND for 
his power to stay concentrated till he gets to the end of his 
poem, whether it is two lines or two hundred. 

Objectivity and again objectivity, and expression: no hind- 
side-beforeness, no straddled adjectives (as, "addled mosses 
dank"), no Tennysonianness of speech; nothing — nothing 
that you couldn't in some circumstance, in the stress of some 
emotion, actually say. Every literaryism, every book word, 
fritters away a scrap of the reader's patience, a scrap of his 
sense of your sincerity. When one really feels and thinks, 
one stammers with simple speech; it is only in the flurry, 
the shallow frothy excitement of writing, or the inebriety of 
a metre, that one falls into the easy, easy — oh, how easy! — 
speech of books and poems that one has read. 

Language is made out of concrete things. General ex- 
pressions in non-concrete terms are a laziness.; they are talk, 
not art, not creation. They are the reaction of things on 
the writer, not a creative act by the writer. 

"Epithets" are usually abstractions — I mean what they 
call "epithets" in the books about poetry. The only adjec- 
tive that is worth using is the adjective that is essential to the 
sense of the passage, not the decorative frill adjective. 
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Correspondence 

I wish I could'see a bit more Sophoclean severity in the 
ambitions of mes amis et confreres. The general weakness 
of the new school is looseness, lack of rhythmical construc- 
tion and intensity. Ezra Pound 

II 

Dear Editor: In the July number of Poetry Mr. F. S. 
Flint made a statement that shows insufficient understand- 
ing of the nature of the poet and dramatist reviewed. The 
statement is: "For the form of Claudel's verse he is ap- 
parently indebted to Whitman." 

In each young writer who expresses himself in free verse 
it seems the fashion to hold Walt Whitman responsible for 
the irregularity of form, a fashion that, however correct 
collectively — for the crowd is never original — may be en- 
tirely at fault when applied to an individual. While Whit- 
man's influence is marked in certain poets, there is equal 
evidence in others that both expression and measure have 
been derived with Whitman himself, from the poetic ar- 
rangement in use centuries ago. The prosody of Paul 
Claudel, if it must be classified to satisfy our tiresome de- 
mand for orderliness in creative procedure, might well have 
been inspired by the literature of the Chaldeans, which dates 
back to the third century before Christ, or by that of the 
early Jewish psalmists, and be as far removed from the over- 
crowded pigeon-hole of "Whitman tenets" as it is possible 
for like minds and similar impressionists to separate them- 
selves. Individualities may converge in utterance and at the 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

same time be self-visioned. Paul Claudel is epochless and 
he is not for the multitude. In these two attributes he is 
again like Whitman, But again not a disciple. 

Kate Meldram Buss 
III 

Dear Editor: It is said that at the last meeting of The 
Twentieth Century Club in Chicago, Mr. John Masefield 
told his audience the stories of Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, 
and other plays by Mr. Shakespeare. Presumably Mr. Mase- 
field fancied — quite rightly — that his audience did not fre- 
quent the cinemas. 

English authors, who write about us or lecture in this 
country, relate delightful stories of our intellectual naivete, 
and offer the same haphazard generalizations about us which 
were formed at home and which remain unmodified by ex- 
periences in lecture halls, Pullman sleepers, and hotel corri- 
dors. 

Mr. James Stephens, and Mr. Edward Garnett, who 
have not, so far as I know, visited the country, measure the 
"shibboleths" of our criticism by some standard of the year 
of the Centennial. They take the police-censorship of jour- 
nalism to be a real indication of the critical temper of the 
people. 

Conditions here change more rapidly than the English 
critics realize. Mr. Stanton Coit's apologetic attitude toward 
certain phases of the genius of Walt Whitman and Swinburne 
is accepted perhaps too tolerantly by an amused American 
audience. S. D. 
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